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ABSTRACT 

This monograph presents concisely the case for both 
the concept of establishing a full-time Educational Development 
Officer (EDO) or change agent: on the university of college campus and 
the means developed by the National Laboratory for Higher Education 
(NLHE) for translating that concept into reality. Defining the role 
of the EDO, analyzing his tasks and required skills, and developing 
an appropriate training program are discussed in the booklet. A 
bibliography is included. (HS) 
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The National Laboratory for Higher Education works cooperatively 
with two-year and four-year colleges to develop and test innovative 
approaches to organization, administration, and instruction. The Insti- 
tutional Management for Accountability and Renewal. (IMAR) pro- 
gram of the laboratory’s senior college division, is designed to assist 
colleges and universities in introducing a continuous process of construc- 
tive, rational, and orderly change. The study reported in this monograph 
was conducted as a part of the IMAR program. 
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FOREWORD 



The National Laboratory for Higher Education (NLHE) owes 
particular gratitude to four educators for the research, creativity, 
and developmental efforts that led to this publication. They are: 
Edwin D. Bell, NLHE program associate in charge of the Educa- 
tional Development Officer (EDO) Training Program; Walter 
Dick, professor of education at Florida State University; James M. 
Shultz, an independent organizational consultant and former di- 
rector of the Center for Higher Education at the National Training 
Laboratories’ Institute for Applied Beliavioral Sciences; and Philip 
C. Winstead, former associate director of NLHE’s Senior College 
Division, who is now a practicing EDO at Furman University. The 
Laboratory wishes to thank education writer Peter B. Mann for 
his writing and editing efforts in preparing this monograph. 

The monograph presents concisely, and we believe clearly, the 
case for both the concept of establishing a fulltime cliange agent 
on the university or college campus and the means developed by 
NLHE for translating that concept into reality. The concept itself 
is certainly not new, dating back at least a dozen years to a widely 
praised address by Ford Foundation executive Philip Coombs. The 
change agent’s role and functions, as described here, are new, how- 
ever, and so is the training program outlined in the final section. 

Defining the role of the Educational Development Officer (EDO), 
analyzing his tasks and required skills, and developing an appro- 
priate training program have been major undertakings of NLHE 
since the fall of 1969. A great deal of research and creative effort 
has been devoted to both the definition and the implementation of 
the change agent for higher education. 

The EDO is not suggested as a panacea for the myriad ills facing 
higher education in this age of relentless, rapid cliange. In fact, the 
EDO concept is but one of several facets of a wide-ranging effort 
NLHE recommends to universities and colleges: the systems ap- 



proach to planning and management in instruction, administration, 
and governance. As this document is intended to indicate, the well- 
trained EDO is the key to keeping the systems approach human, 
and thus the key to making it work. 

To us at NLHE, making the systems approach work means 
making the institution more aware of and responsive to the emer- 
ging needs and interests of its constituents, expanding its capacity 
for continuing self-renewal, increasing the efficiency of its opera- 
tions, and making each member of the academic community ac- 
countable for the effective fulfillment of his particular role. 

Thus, the EDO concept extends far beyond the appointment of 
an administrator who will agitate for change. It involves the co- 
ordination of an institutionwidc effort to cliange for the better in 
terms of teaching and learning, research, public service, adminis- 
trative structure, and cost-effectiveness. 

We believe it is a concept worthy of serious consideration on 
campuses across the nation. 

Harry S. Blanton 
Acting President 
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THE NATURE OF CHANGE 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



The question is not if, but how, higher education will change. It 
is clear that extensive, fundamental change is needed. Evidence 
converges on the grove of academe from several directions. There 
is, for example, the loudly trumpeted “loss of public confidence” in 
higher education, most dramatically illustrated by the refusal of 
various state legislatures (and the taxpayers they represent) to 
underwrite business as usual”— at any cost— on the campuses. 

Why is it, when costs are rising all around, that the shrillest cries 
for “accountability” and “cost-effectiveness” are directed at edu- 
cation? It is simplistic to reply that, federal expenditures aside, 
education claims the greatest share of the public purse. The symp- 
toms of malaise in higher education are too numerous to be so 
facilely swept away. 

One symptom is the fact that higher education is plainly failing 
to meet the learning needs of many of its students. Another is that 
career training often does not match career opportunities. And des- 
pite claims of equal opportunity for all citizens, equal access to 
higher education is a myth, particularly for the very poor, who in- 
clude a disproportionate number of racial and ethnic minority 
group members, and for women, at least in certain academic and 
professional fields. 

An additional symptom of malaise is widespread d issatisfac tion 
among students, dissatisfaction with the curriculum (the key word 
remains “relevance”), with the quality of campus life, and with the 
rickety bridges between the campuses and the “outside world.” 

These and other symptoms create great pressure for change in 
higher education. It is true, as many trustees and administrators 
have argued, that not all of these ills can be cured by unilateral 
change on the campuses. It is also arguable, although not so con- 
vincingly, that the symptoms reflect societal rather than institu- 
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tional malaise. This argument conveniently overlooks too many 
obvious flaws in academe: institutional purposes that arc vague, 
inappropriate for the clientele, or anachronistically elitist; conflict- 
ing values and goals among different constituent groups at the same 
institution; resources that are ineffectively allocated; day-to-day 
operations that are demonstrably inefficient; and an often pervasive 
traditionalism that sharply limits an institution's capacity for 
renewal. 

There can be no doubt, then, that change in higher education is 
needed, and that it cannot be superficial, treating the symptoms 
but ignoring the causes. To be sure, there already has been wide 
recognition of the need for change on many campuses and among 
professional organizations and governmental agencies. And many 
innovations have been, or are being, tried. 

Too often, however, the changes have resulted from coercion, 
from the pressures of financial crisis or campus upheaval. As a re- 
sult, few institutions are changing in a rational, coordinated man- 
ner. So the question facing higher education is how to change. Two 
specialists in educational research put it succinctly when they said 
education's choice is between change by design and change by 
default . 1 



The Change Process Today 

This monograph proposes a plan for change by design. Essen- 
tially, it deals with changing the change process by introducing 
the systems approach to institutional planning and management 
and by appointing a new kind of administrator to serve as a cata- 
lyst and coordinator for on-campus change. Before detailing the 
proposal, it will be useful to look briefly and critically at the ways 
in which campuses generally change today. 

First, there is the traditional means of change, particularly in 
matters of curriculum and instruction: the process of following 
long-established professional procedures, involving rigidly struc- 
tured committees, usually dominated by faculty with limited input 
from other groups. These procedures, at their worst, force new ideas 
through concrete channels where cracks seldom appear and move- 
ment is very slow. 

Second, change comes about through the intuition of authori- 
tarian leaders: the president, the dean, the trustees who “know 
what's best'' for all concerned, who sense instinctively what path 
should be followed, and who are often less prescient than they 
believe. 

Third, change comes in response to external pressures, usually 
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because of the promise of increased funds or the threat of decreased 
funds. How many new projects have been undertaken and programs 
introduced simply because federal, stale, or foundation funding 
was an irresistible lure? How many institutions have overextended 
themselves in intercollegiate sports for fear of losing alumni sup- 
port? How many programs have been cut back because of tax- 
payer resistance to increased costs and consequent reductions in 
legislative appropriations? 

Finally, cliange lias been forced in response to on-campus crises, 
most notably student protests, minority group demands, faculty 
activism and unionization, and the reaction .against these crises by 
government and the public in general. 2 

While these four methods of campus change have been discussed 
critically, there are positive aspects to each. Certainly no one would 
suggest seriously tliat faculty and the academic tradition should be 
exorcised from the curriculum development process. What must be 
eliminated is the rigidity, the exclusivity, the ponderous pace. 

Strong leadership, too, is desirable, but true strength does not lie 
in authoritarianism. The incompatibility of authoritarian institu- 
tions with the democratic society they serve is becoming ever more 
obvious. Additionally, leadership by intuition is grossly inappro- 
priate to a profession founded on reverence for knowledge and the 
ceaseless search for it. Furthermore, man’s vastly increased (and 
still growing) knowledge and his greater access to it through ad- 
vanced technology render intuitive decision-making indefensible 
except in extraordinary circumstances. 

Pressures from outside the campus cause worthwhile as well as 
detrimental developments. Many programs spawned by the lure of 
government and foundation grants have been in the vanguard of 
constructive reform in higher education. Similarly, alumni interests 
have not been limited to sports. Alumni contributions to scholar- 
ship and unrestricted funds have supported many needy students 
and worthy projects. A good case can be made, too, for athletic 
grants-in-aid as passports to higher education and subsequent 
career opportunities for the physically talented. As for reduced 
appropriations resulting from taxpayer resistance to the spiraling 
costs of operating public universities and colleges, it must be pointed 
out that these institutions were created and are sustained by bodies 
politic in the public interest, and the public interest includes the 
prudent use of public funds. When politicians overstep the thin line 
between appropriating program funds and dictating which pro- 
grams will be funded, academic freedom is gravely imperiled. But 
educators need to look inward even as they need to speak out 
against tins peril. In short, they need to convince the politicians 
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and the public that their funds are being expended judiciously. 

There are cases of punitive legislation, more often proposed Ilian 
enacted, aimed at retaliating against the actions of militant stu- 
dents and faculty. Where student protest has led to rioting and 
destruction, the legislative reactions have been predictable, al- 
though frequently unsuitable, and the damage to public confidence 
in higher education has been extensive. Still, to the extent that it 
lias focused on legitimate educational issues, student activism has 
performed a valuable service to higher education. While many per- 
ceive the methods employed as entirely negative and repugnant 
(although generally in the American tradition), the fact remains 
that the academic community is aware as never before tliai higher 
education is now a mass endeavor and must meet diverse needs, 
hear diverse voices, plan for diverse goals, and pay more attention 
to student needs and interests. 

Changing the Change Process 

All of these facets of the academic change process point to the 
necessity of changing the process itself. The primary features which 
should be incorporated in the new process include the following: 

• Institutional change should be a planned, continuous process 
carried out in an orderly, non-disruptive manner on the oasis of 
comprehensive and coordinated goals and objectives. 

• Change should be based on the collection, analysis, and interpre- 
tation of data about the institution and its constituents, rather 
than on the intuition of any individual or group, however brilliant 
or perceptive. 

• The mechanisms developed for change and renewal should be 
designed so they will be responsive to the legitimate needs, 
interests, and aspirations of students, parents, faculty, alumni, 
the community, and society at large, thus minimizing the like- 
lihood that external pressures will build and internal crises flare. 

To meet these criteria, an institution need not scrap tradition 
and start over. In fact, it has been suggested that institutions shift 
to planned change tlurough a gradual process of expanding partici- 
pation in planning, through modest first efforts, and through pains- 
taking evaluation of each step . 3 

To be sure, there is considerable resistance to planned change in 
higher education. The complexity of the institutions and the dif- 
fusion of the decision-making process are among the most frequently 
cited reasons that “it won’t work.” Yet many business and indus- 
trial organizations, some equally complex and some even more dif- 
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fuse in administration, have demonstrated repeatedly that change 
can be planned and managed . 4 

Other factors commonly regarded as inhibiting the planned 
change process in higher education include the intangible nature 
of the “products” — the educated man and woman, the unearthing 
of new knowledge, the direct and indirect services of the institu- 
tion to society. Yet, the latter two hardly qualify as intangible, 
and the means of measuring student growth and learning are being 
improved steadily. 

Some resistance cannot be chipped away so smoothly. Academics, 
right or wrong, cling tenaciously to the tenure system which does 
inhibit change. Faculty members more often than not pay allegiance 
to their disciplines first and their institutions second, so that stu- 
dent needs are sometimes subordinated to professional ambitions. 
Presidents and other campus officials, including faculty, frequently 
pursue Camelot (substitute Harvard, Michigan, Stanford, Berke- 
ley) when they should be working Main Street, USA. (Diversity 
among institutions is at least os essential as diversity within them.) 

Add to these obstructions the usually conservative, sometimes 
reactionary, flavor of university and college boards of trustees, and 
it is clear that introducing new methods of change will be no easy 
task on many a campus. Still, a growing body of beliavioral sci- 
entists, administrators, and other educators believes that some of 
the approaches to planning and management that liave proven suc- 
cessful in business and industry not only can but must be adapted 
to higher education . 4 

The belief lliat planned, rather than forced, change can become 
a way of institutional life most frequently centers on the promise 
of the systems approach to planning and management.* Among the 
conditions considered essential to the success of such an approach 
are the following: 

• The institution’s board, president, other key administrators, and 
faculty leaders must be firmly committed to: (a) accountability 
in both instruction and administration ; 7 (b) responsiveness to 
constituent groups;* and (c) data-based change. 

• To meet these commitments, the leadership must agree to employ 
the principles and techniques of organization development, 
management science, management information systems (pref- 
erably computer-based), and institutional research. 

• There must be general, institutionwide support for, and broad 
participation in, heightening accountability and increasing the 
capacity for self-renewal through setting goals, deriving measur- 
able objectives from them, and managing by objectives at all 
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levels of operation, from the president’s office to the instructor’s 
classroom.* 

• A fulltime change agent must be appointed as a coordinator of 
team efforts to effect constructive change at all levels within the 
institution. Under the systems approach advocated by NLHE, 
this change agent is called the Educational Development Officer 
(EDO). The title, however, is unimportant. The role he or she 
plays, the tasks involved in carrying out that role, and the means 
of providing training for the cliange agent are or overriding im- 
portance. It is with these three areas— the EDO’s role, tasks, and 
training — that the remainder of this document is concerned. 
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THE ROLE OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 



The role of the Educational Development Officer 10 is as multi- 
faceted as love is many-splendored. He is called a “change agent,” 
a “catalyst for change,” a “coordinator of change,” and a “resource 
for change.” While these labels are all applicable, they are impre- 
cise, and there is a real danger that the EDO’s basic functions, and 
in fact the underlying concept of his role, will be misunderstood 
unless subjected to painstaking examination. 

First, it should be reiterated that change in higher education is 
inevitable in this post-industrial era. Therefore, the EDO has not 
been conceived, as might be supposed, as a means of prodding the 
institution into change for change’s sake. On the contrary, his role 
is to assist the institution in controlling its own destiny, changing 
as it wishes to be changed. Thus, the prime function of the EDO is 
to insure that change is planned, that it is constructive, sound, and 
suitable to the mission of his particular institution. 

So many diverse forces and interests, such various gl«Hg and 
techniques, are part of the planned change process that the EDO 
cannot be expected to serve as the expert in all of the special areas 
involved. He must be, however, adept in human relations and in 
at least one of the two fields — organization development and man- 
agement science — which are crucial to effective change agentry. 
Amplified definitions of these fields will be forthcoming, but for the 
moment, it is sufficient to say that management science is essen- 
tially the harnessing of technology and procedure to achieve stated 
aims, and that organization development is essentially the blending 
of group and individual efforts into a harmonious thrust toward 
common goals. 

Whatever his own area of expertise, the EDO must understand 
the significance and application of the other. He also must appre- 
ciate the value of, and know how to put to use, management infor- 
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mation systems and institutional research. He must have a thorough 
knowledge of interpersonal and intergroup relations and the dy- 
namics of institutional operations. Additionally, the EDO will 
have to: 

• Keep informed of innovations and experimental programs across 
the nation, both in higher education and in the management of 
other types of enterprises (business, industry, government 
agencies). 

• Identify the institution’s key personnel in planning and manage- 
ment, and shape them into an effective service team to help im- 
prove the decision-making process, long-range planning, and 
day-to-day operations. 

• Coordinate the> investigation, evaluation, and preparation of 
specific change proposals. 

• Disseminate innovations within the institution by assisting 
“managers” (i.e., from the president to the instructor) in their 
efforts to adopt, adapt, and implement tbe systems approach to 
planning and management in their particular spheres of responsi- 
bility. 

• Insure open, multidirectional communications throughout the 
institution. 

• Question and initiate dialogues about existing practices and 
policies. 

• Articulate and mediate conflicts within the academic community. 

Teamwork 

In short, the EDO’s broad charge (and tall order) is to bring to- 
gether into a team operation all available human and technologi- 
cal resources for the improvement of institutional planning and 
management. Thus, he must be as much a coordinator of change- 
directed teamwork as he is an agent of change. 

It should be made clear that the word “team” is used in two 
ways here. It refers, in one sense, to all active participants in the 
academic community, and it is this team which must be mobilized 
if the systems approach to constructive change is to be, ultimately, 
a success. In its other sense, however, “team” refers to the much 
smaller group of specialists who cooperate with the EDO and sup- 
plement his expertise in the areas of organization development, 
management science, institutional research, information systems, 
and so forth. In order to distinguish this group from the institu- 



tionwide team, the specialists will be referred to as the Educational 
Development Team (ED Team). 

The number and types of personnel belonging to the ED Team 
at a particular institution will depend on the size, complexity, mis- 
sion, and goals of that institution. At a small college, for example, 
the EDO might be a one-man team calling on whatever assistance 
is available, either among the faculty and staff members or from 
external consultants, to meet each specific challenge. On the other 
hand, at a large university, the ED Team would be likely to include 
many specialists, and its composition probably would be altered as 
appropriate for solving the problem at hand at a given moment. 11 

Systems Approach 

Similarly, the complexity of the systems approach employed by 
a particular institution will vary. A more illuminating description 
of the approach will emerge as the tasks and activities of the, EDO 
and the ED Team are set forth in greater detail. Here it will suffice 
to indicate that the systems approach rests on the mobilization of 
j;’ 1 resources in a drive toward established goals and objectives 
which blend the broad advancement of the institution with the 
personal fulfillment of the individuals it comprises. 

In this drive, the EDO and his team are not necessarily, or even 
probably, the instigators of particular changes in administrative, 
instructional, or environmental affairs. They are primarily servants 
of the decision-makers and the various constituent groups. They 
are resource persons whose effectiveness depends upon the enthu- 
siastic support of those in positions of authority and upon the trust 
and cooperation of others active in the institution’s operations. 

Whether he heads a complex ED Team or a one-man operation, 
the EDO must be in a position to coordinate the collection, storage, 
retrieval, analysis, and interpretation of information that is re- 
quired for systematic decision-making in matters of planning and 
management. His dual role as a coordinator and a servant makes it 
necessary to delineate in some detail the EDO’s relationships to the 
president and the various constituent groups, and to examine the 
impact of his appointment on the institution’s power structure. 

President's Aide 

As specified previously, the EDO must be a highly trained pro- 
fessional, specializing either in organization development or man- 
agement science and having a sophisticated understanding of both. 
Additionally, he must have the ability to serve as the administra- 




tor or coordinator of a complex set of functions and the personnel 
who perform them. It follows, therefore, that the EDO will have to 
be a high-ranking member of the institution's administrative staff. 

It is suggested that he should be designated an aide to the presi- 
dent, serving in a staff rather than a line capacity. Two compelling 
reasons underlie this suggestion: 

• Just as the president cannot perform successfully without the 
confidence and “the ear” of the board of trustees, the EDO will 
not be able to function effectively without the full support of, 
and easy access to, the president. 

• As a staff rather than line aide, the EDO will be more clearly 
committed to providing service to others than to amassing ad- 
ministrative power for himself. If he is to enjoy the trust of other 
administrators and faculty leaders, he must be as insulated as 
possible from suspect motives. In other words, he must be placed 
in the post which renders it least likely that others will perceive 
his appointment as a threat. ■ 

Relations with Constituent Groups 

It is equally important, in terms of gaining the trust of other 
administrators and faculty, for the EDO to move swiftly to identify 
and establish rapport with those who hold power, those who gene- 
rate ideas, those who have specific grievances and frustrations, 
those who are indifferent to institutional affairs, and those who 
simply feel "left out.” In this effort, the EDO must strive to create 
mutual respect and confidence. 

Although to a lesser degree, the same characteristics need to be 
developed in his relationships with all other constituent groups, 
particularly with students, but also with alumni, parents, and 
leaders of the community’ which supports the institution and is 
served by it. 

A distinction should be drawn between the types of relationship 
the EDO attempts to develop with different constituencies. There 
is a basic difference between two sets of constituencies: those on the 
campus (the administration, the faculty, and the students) and 
those off the campus. The key to the EDO’s relations with both 
sets is two-way communication. 

With the off-campus constituent groups, communication will be, 
of necessity, somewhat formal. The EDO and his team will have to 
assume prime responsibility for determining the attitudes and 
aspirations of the different groups regarding the institution, and 
for supplying feedback to these groups. This process requires that 
the EDO assess constituent opinion regarding changes under con- 
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sideration. The means of assessment — polling, surveying, inter- 
viewing— will require full use of the most advanced institutional 
research techniques and management information systems tech- 
nology. Effectively used, this combination of technique and tech- 
nology will facilitate collection, analysis, and interpretation of 
constituent opinion and storage of the information so it is readily 
retrievable in the form most useful to decision-makers. 

Feedback, that is, the flow of information from the institution 
to its off-campus constituents, is less a matter of reporting the re- 
sults of institutional research than of explaining to alumni, parents, 
and the community what changes are being made by the institu- 
tion— and why. The EDO and his team, in fulfilling this function, 
undoubtedly will rely on the services of the campus news bureau, 
publications office, alumni association, and financial development 
staff. (If these services are inadequate, public relations is obviously 
one of the areas in need of the EDO’s attention.) 

In terms of two-way communication, one off-campus constituent 
group differs conspicuously from the others: the board of trustees. 
In policy matters, the trustees are the ultimate decision-makers. 
Thus, the fate of many change proposals developed by the EDO 
and his team will rest with the trustees. Communication between 
the EDO and the board will be channeled, both ways, through the 
president. The nature of the communication, direct or indirect, 
formal or informal, will depend, therefore, on the operating styles 
of the president and of the board. Here, the critical factor is not 
how data are transmitted but that they are, indeed, transmitted. 

Institutional research and management information systems are 
as important in taking the pulse of on-campus constituent groups 
as off-campus ones, but there is another key element involved: 
accessibility. The EDO and, as appropriate, members of the ED 
Team must be readily accessible to on-campus constituents on a 
face-to-face basis. Personal contact should be limited, in feet, only 
by time and human endurance. In practical terms, these limits are 
very real. So it is even more important for the EDO to develop a 
climate in which there is open, free exchange of ideas, debate of 
differing views, and constructive discussion of problems within 
each of these constituent groups and between all of them. 

Ideas for change, under this systems approach, can emanate 
from any source, individual or collective, on-campus or off. The 
ideas may be channeled upward to those in authority, or downward 
to those affected by them. Free communication of the kind des- 
cribed here will insure that the EDO feeds all schemes for change 
and improvement into the decision-making process. At the same 
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time, open communication will reduce substantially the likelihood 
of confrontation and conflict on the campus. 



The Educational Development Officer, functioning in a service 
capacity as an aide to the president and a sort of super ombudsman 
to the various constituent groups, quite obviously is not intended 
to assume a new seat of power on the campus. In fact, it should be 
unnecessary to reiterate that his job is to coordinate services lead* 
ing to constructive change and to provide associated resources to 
faculty and staff involved in effecting such change. 

Whether the EDO does become a powerful figure, however, de- 
pends on a number of other factors: his own ambitions, the nature 
of leadership on the particular campus, the relationships he builds 
with others. Nevertheless, in prototype his personal ambition is 
intertwined with bis professional goal, Le., improving the institu- 
tion, which means that he does not seek personal power beyond 
that needed to fulfill his role as overseer of change, healer of wounds, 
facilitator of communication. 

In other words, the appointment of an EDO means no automatic 
shakeup of the campus power structure. Authority will continue to 
reside where it already resides: with the board of trustees, the 
president, other administrators, the faculty senate, the elaborate 
system of committees (faculty, administrative, student, and joint), 
and so forth. 

What is fairly certain to change is not the power structure per 
se but the method of exercising power. The EDO stands as a symbol 
of this change, because bis role places him at the center of its 
implementation, but the change will result essentially from adop- 
tion of the systems approach to planning and management, not 
from the appointment of a change agent. Stated more simply, the 
EDO is seen as the prime instrument for making the systems ap- 
proach work; if he succeeds, there will be significant changes in 
planning, management, and the decision-making process. Among 
these changes will be the following: 

• The base of participation will be broadened considerably. A 
voice, if not actual authority, will be given to each of the insti- 
tution’s constituent groups. The more intimately involved the 
group, the louder its voice will be. An example: students, while 
not being given control of the curriculum, will be assured serious 
consideration of their views and their fresh ideas by the faculty 
departments, the academic senate, the deans, the president, and 
the board of trustees. In fact, student “input" will not be merely 
tolerated but actively sought. 
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• The pace of change in both administrative and curricular matters 
will be accelerated, not only because the EDO and his team will 
serve to expedite the process, but because they will insure faster 
and more efficient use of institutional research results through 
computer-based information systems. 

• Intuitive decision-making will be supplanted, insofar as possible, ' 
by decisions based on the experience of others, the knowledge of 
constituent attitudes, and the feasibility of alternatives, all de- 
rived through a sound program of institutional research, open 
communication on campus, and the EDO's expertise in the field 
of higher educational innovation. 

• Everyone in the academic community — student, professor, dean, 
administrator— will be a “manager, in that he will participate 
actively in setting and meeting measurable objectives for his own 

S erformance. In a sense, each member of the community will 
evelop, in cooperation with his supervisor, a “performance con- 
tract.’’ For example, the professor and his department chairman 
will agree on a set of instructional objectives in a particular 
course, then determine how to measure student progress. Sub- 
sequently, they will evaluate the results and decide what re- 
visions, if any, are needed — all on the basis of measured student 
performance. 

While the systems approach, coordinated by the EDO and his 
team, will not dictate any changes in the structure of authority at 
the university or college, it will create an exacting system of ac- 
countability in all areas of performance. It is, therefore, quite pos- 
sible that weaknesses in the exercise of authority will be revealed, 
that reforms will result, and that such reforms might alter the 
power structure itself. The point is that whatever threat this poses 
to established authority stems neither from the appointment of an 
EDO nor from the adoption of a sound, systematic approach to 
planning and management. The tlireat, if any, stems from incom- 
petence, inefficiency, mismanagement, misconceptions, flaws that 
need correction. 

Finally, it must be noted that, although the EDO represents no 
challenge to the authority of those in power, his role and functions 
are incompatible with an authoritarian system of governance and 
administration. That is why the support of the president, the 
trustees, other administrators, and faculty leaders is essential to 
the success of the EDO and the participatory systems approach to 
planning and management. 






THE TASKS OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICER 



Having asserted the inevitability of change, explained how the 
systems approach will insure the soundness of change, introduced 
the concept of the EDO as a coordinator of that approach, and de- 
fined his role and functions in broad terms, the time has come to 
confront a hard, practical question: Where is the EDO? As a new 
kind of college administrator, he is not waiting in the wings, lines 
memorized, to be called to center stage. Except in a few experi- 
mental situations, he does not exist. He must be trained, then, but 
how? By what techniques? In what specific skills? In what setting? 
By whom? 

As a start toward developing a thorough and effective training 
program, the EDO’s role and functions were translated into a series 
of tasks, and the tasks were analyzed to determine the major and 
subordinate skills required to perform them. 15 As part of this pro- 
cess, it was necessary to set performance objectives for each of the 
task and skill areas and to define appropriate methods of evaluat- 
ing both the training objectives and the quality of the training 
itself. 

There will be no attempt here to detail the results of this analysis 
of the EDO’s tasks. Instead, an overview of the major tasks and 
skills, the types of training, and the methods of evaluation will be 
presented as a bridge between the EDO’s role and the training 
programs NLHE is developing to help him fulfill that role. 

Tasks and Skills 

All of the prime tasks of the Educational Development Officer, 
and all of the major and subordinate skills he needs in order to per- 
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form those tasks, fall within three basic disciplines: organization 
development, management science, and the study of higher edu- 
cation. 

Organization development is concerned with the thrust of human 
endeavor in a cooperative enterprise. It deals with such matters as 
teamwork, intergroup relations and communications, personal 
growth and job satisfaction, conflict management, change analysis, 
process consultation, community relations, and policies affecting 
organizational climate. 

While there are some areas in which the two disciplines overlap, 
management science concentrates more on the procedural and 
technological aspects of organizational life. It embraces the mea- 
suring and monitoring of operations, cost accounting, auditing, 
salary administration, market analysis, facility development, PPBS 
(propam planning and budgeting systems), time and motion 
studies, performance testing, media research, management training 
programs, computer use, and instructional unit analysis. 

The study of higher education encompasses the entire range of 
academe’s functions and problems. These include, clearly, the pro- 
cesses of teaching and learning, the roles of various types of insti- 
tutions as social and economic forces, contrasting methods of 
governance and administration, the roles of federal and state gov- 
ernments in planning and financing univarsities and colleges, stu- 
dent financial aid, admissions standards, and so on, ad infinitum. 

Any effective training program must insure that the EDO, and 
through him the ED Team, will have sufficient grounding and ex- 
pertise in these three disciplines to move from the general and 
theoretical to the particular and practicable. In other words, the 
EDO must be able to insure that organization development, man- 
agement science, and the study of higher education are applied as 
appropriate to his own campus. 

In the context of the systems approach, the EDO must be pre- 
pared to disseminate the techniques of planned change not only to 
his own team of specialists but to members of the academic com- 
munity operating on all levels. 

Major Training Objectives 

To insure adequate preparation in the skills needed to perform 
his prime tasks, the EDO’s training must meet, at the minimum, 
a dozen major objectives. The first of these objectives, serving in a 
sense as an umbrella under which the others are clustered, is that 
the EDO must be equipped to serve as a consultant to all mann er 
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of groups and individuals within the institution as they attempt to 
effect, or to cope with, change. That is, he and the ED Team must 
be trained to assist other personnel in their efforts toward con- 
structive change and operational improvement. 

Under this umbrella, there are 11 other major objectives, three 
of them relating to general tasks and eight to specific ones. The 
three broad objectives are the following: 

• The EDO must be trained to provide effective leadership, 
whether functioning in a group setting or on a one-to-one basis 
with his colleagues. 

• The EDO needs special skills in promoting data-based rather 
than intuitive decision-making, and in resolving conflicts. 

• The EDO must know the best approaches to defining, establish- 
ing, and maintaining his own position, that of the internal change 
agent, as an integral part of his particular institution’s adminis- 
tration. 

The other eight major training objectives call for the development 
of skills associated with the systematic analysis of the institution’s 
problems and the finding of data-based solutions to them. Specifi- 
cally, these skills would enable the EDO to: 

• Initiate and assist in the process of identifying reasonable; sound 
goals for the institution, and setting priorities for achievmg the 
goals. 

• Analyze the goals, break them into manageable subgoals, and 
indicate the changing demands on higher education which may 
impose constraints on efforts to achieve goals. 

• Assess the institution’s current status in relation to its desired 
goals through the development and use of a thorough program of 
institutional research and a management information system. 

• Help derive measurable objectives from the institutional goals 
for use in all operations of all kinds at all levels. 

• Identify and analyze viable alternative means for reaching these 
measurable objectives. 

• Plan and execute methods and procedures for monitoring progress 
toward the achievement of the measurable objectives. 

• Develop and coordinate institutional research to evaluate pro- 
cedures and results in relation to achieving the objectives as 
required by the established institutional goals and priorities. 



• Disseminate institutional research so as to: (a) foster revision of 
goals, objectives, and procedures as necessary: (b) identify alter- 
native goals and/or objectives for the institution; and (c) inform 
other researchers, administrators, constituent groups, and the 
general public regarding appropriate facets of the change taking 
place. 



Types of Training and Evaluation 

Considering the many tasks and skills involved in the EDO’s 
work, and the dozen major objectives just outlined, it is clear that 
EDO training is a complex business. Before discussing the particular 
training programs being developed by NLHE, it will be useful to 
review the types of training, and the means of evaluating them, 
that are indicated as suitable by the task analysis. 

Three types of training should be employed: (1) training that 
relies on self-instruction through the use of individualized ma- 
terials; (2) training that involves simulation of real campus con- 
ditions in a workshop setting including trainees from various 
institutions; and (3) training on the campus itself, involving practi- 
cal application of what has been learned through individualized 
self-instruction and group simulation exercises. 

Obviously, such different training techniques require equally 
diverse evaluation methods. In most cases, self-instructional train- 
ing will be evaluated by conventional testing methods, i.e., with 
“paper and pencil.” To evaluate group simulation training, it will 
be necessary to devise appropriate means of measuring the inter- 
action between trainees. 

In contrast, the on-campus training will have to be evaluated by 
observation of the trainee in action. Ideally, the observer will be 
an external consultant rather than anyone on the institution’s 
staff. The relationship of the external consultant and the internal 
change agent (the EDO) is a special one requiring special attention; 
it will be discussed further in the ensuing section of this document. 
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TRAINING THE EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 



The National Laboratory for Higher Education is developing 
twin training programs for EDOs, both designed to equip the 
trainees with the skills they need to perform the tasks involved in 
carrying out the role and ftmctions of internal change agents. One 
of the twins is an in-service program for the training of on-the-job 
professionals who are assigned responsibility as catalysts for 
change. The other twin is a pre-service program for graduate stu- 
dents either in the field of higher education or one of the social sci- 
ences who want to concentrate on the processes of institutional 
change. 

While the two programs differ in emphasis, they are both in- 
tended to produce EDOs who will help their institutions achieve 
greater accountability and increased capacity for self-renewal, 
particularly by making measurable progress toward short-term 
objectives and long-range goals. Both programs also are interdis- 
ciplinary and focus on conceptual development as well as practical 
application in the areas of planning, management, decision-making, 
and human relations. 



In-Service Training 

NLHE’s in-service training program for EDOs is aimed at the 
administrator who is assigned the role of internal change agent at 
a university or four-year college, whether he is already a member 
of the institution's staff or is being hired specifically to fill this 
need . 13 

As a preliminary to the training, basic orientation to the use of 
consultant skills in general and EDO skills in particular is necessary 
not only for the potential trainee himself but for other key person- 
nel at his institution. NLHE offers three alternative means of 
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orientation, leaving the choice to the institution. In each of the 
orientation programs, the EDO role, skills, and techniques are 
explained; the formal and informal power structures of the insti- 
tution are identified and related to the EDO; and the ways he can 
be useful to the institution are spelled out. The following are brief 
descriptions of the three alternative programs: 

1. NLHE consultants conduct a half-day workshop at which the 
EDO trainee and other key personnel at his institution engage in 
intensive examination of the systems approach and the role of the 
EDO. The concerns and/or reservations of all participants are 
aired openly and explored as thoroughly as possible. 

2. Key personnel at the institution, the EDO-designate among 
them, participate in a five-part training series called Implementing 
the Organizational Renewal Process (ITORP). This series was 
developed by Organizational Renewal, Inc., a Washington, D.C., 
consulting firm, and two NLHE staff members have been trained 
to present it The series may be offered in five consecutive sessions 
spanning a 2J/$-day period or in five separate sessions. The five 
topics covered are: (1) Understanding the Growth Potential of an 
Organization; (2) Developing Communications for Improved Or- 
ganizational Effectiveness; (3) Developing Organizational Team- 
work; (4) Coping with Change; and (5) Implementing Renewal in 
an Organization. 

3. An NLHE consultant visits the institution and meets with 
key personnel one at a time, providing each with information about 
the EDO role and functions, discussing individual reactions, and 
gathering data about the institution’s climate vis a vis change in 
general and the systems approach to planning and management in 
particular. This orientation technique is called “process inter- 
viewing.” 

Once orientation to the EDO’s role and functions is completed, 
the leadership of the institution will decide whether to proceed to 
train and install an EDO and to adopt the systems approach. If 
the decision is yes, NLHE offers an in-service training program 
which covers all of the 12 major objectives outlined in the preceding 
task analysis. 

Four of the 12 objectives are met by training which focuses 
heavily on the skills of organization development. These objectives 
are: (1) the “umbrella,” that is, preparing the EDO-designate to 
serve as a consultant to various groups and individuals throughout 
his institution; (2) equipping him to provide effective leadership in 
planned change; (3) training him to promote data-based decision- 
making and to resolve conflicts; and (4) preparing him to establish 
firmly his own role oil the campus. 



This training is grounded in the theory underlying organization 
development, as well as the practice of attendant skills, particu- 
larly in the areas of intergroup and interpersonal relationships, 
institutional operations, and the structure and dynamics of power 
on the campus. Special attention is given to the study of the insti- 
tution as a social system, the role of process (as distinguished from 
content) in both institutional operations and human relations, and 
the management of confrontation and conflict. 

The other eight major training objectives, which deal with 
identifying and finding solutions to institutional problems, also 
require organization development skills. Here, however, the greater 
emphasis is on management science. The skills needed by the EDO 
in these areas, in fact, form the bridge between this training pro- 
gram and the other facets of the systems approach encompassed 
by NLHE’s Institutional Management for Accountability and 
Renewal (IMAR) program. EDO training is one of IMAR’s five 
components, and each of the other four has developed or is develop- 
ing products bearing directly on the EDO’s ability to carry out his 
mission. Those four components and their products may be de- 
scribed briefly as follows: 

Institutional Planning and Management. This component is 
producing the Management Planning Guide for institutions of 
higher education, plus supplemental guides for instruction, student 
services including counseling, and program budgeting. 

Institutional Goals and Objectives. This component has pro- 
duced a training package for establishing goals and priorities for a 
university or college, and is developing a training package for de- 
riving measurable objectives which provide built-in techniques for 
the constant evaluation of performance and progress. 

Institutional Research. This component is designing models for 
the study of common institutional problems; testing the Statistical 
Interface System, designed to help personnel with limited training 
select and use sophisticated statistical methods; and preparing a 
model institutional fact book for decision-makers. 

Management Information Systems. This component has devel- 
oped the NLHE Information System, a generalized data manage- 
ment system for institutions which ca’inot afford complex, ad- 
vanced computer hardware and programming, and is refining that 
system and extending it to perform additional administrative 
functions. 

Aside from introducing the prospective EDO to these products 
and processes, NLHE provides training in various techniques for 
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gathering data (surveying, interviewing, polling, sensing, process 
observation), in how to determine when the different techniques 
are appropriate, in distinguishing between subjective and objective 
data, and in the overriding importance of having access to valid 
information for decision-making. 

The in-service training program employs all three of the types of 
training previously described: self-instructional packages, work- 
shops, and consultation. 

NLHE has developed self-instructional packages covering areas 
crucial to the EDO in performing his functions and fulfilling his 
role. These areas are: social power, helping relationships, inter- 
personal and intergroup process, conflict management, organiza- 
tional diagnosis, and model-building. Each package contains a 
series of practical exercises and a post-test so the trainee can assess 
for himself his mastery of the contents. 

Conducted by NLHE staff, the workshops consist of: simulations 
evaluating the effects of the self-instructional packages: exercises 
and simulations focusing on the theory and methodology involved 
in being an EDO; and training in the use of the previously men- 
tioned NLHE products related to installing the systems approach 
to management. 

The consultation phase of EDO in-service training might be 
termed, with equal suitability, the “on-the-job application” phase. 
It consists of visits to each trainee by an NLHE staff consultant 
during the period when the EDO is applying to his own ins titution 
what he has learned from the self-instructional packages and the 
workshops. The relationship between the EDO and the consultant 
is designed to be a continuing one, spanning at least a full academic 
year. During his visits, the consultant assists the EDO in the diag- 
nosis of the institution’s problems and the construction of a theo- 
retical working model for systematic planning and management in 
accordance with actual campus needs. 

Consultation is likely to be a crucial factor in the professional 
growth of the EDO trainee. One reason is that each consultant will 
have contacts with several EDOs. Thus he will be able to help each 
of them gain perspective regarding his own institution by compar- 
ing it with the situations elsewhere. The consultant, because of his 
multicampus experience, will be able to provide insight into those 
problems which are generic or relevant to higher education in the 
broad sense, and to distinguish between them and the problems 
which are peculiar to a particular campus. Additionally, the con- 
sultant will be able to assist the EDO in defining, diagnosing, and 
abstracting the essential elements of a program of planned change 
tailored to his institution. 



Quite aside from these practical considerations, the relationship 
between the consultant and the EDO is of inestimable importance. 
Research has shown that the personal rapport between the two 
lias a highly significant bearing on the EDO’s professional growth 
and his effectiveness as a change agent . 14 

Pre-Service Training 

The pre-service EDO training program is in the early stages of 
development by NLHE. ,S It is envisioned as a graduate-level train- 
ing program offered by universities for educational administrators 
or social scientists wishing to focus their careers on the techniques 
and mechanisms of campus change agentry. 

Development of this program is predicated on an assumption — 
supported by field experience to date, but an assumption nonethe- 
less — that the EDO concept is valid, will be accepted widely, and 
will generate a growing demand for specially trained internal change 
agents at universities and colleges. 

In terms of content, the pre-service program is intended to par- 
allel the in-service training. Because the trainees will be students 
rather than practicing professionals, however, the pre-service pro- 
gram will place greater emphasis on the theory of management 
science and organization development, as well as the study of 
higher education. The EDO-student, as distinct from the EDO- 
administrator, will require special arrangements, perhaps in the 
form of internships, to gain practical experience in applying what 
he learns. 

Details of the pre-service program remain to be worked out, and 
they will be shaped to a considerable extent on a cooperative basis 
by NLHE and the institution or institutions which agree to pilot- 
test and field-test the program. It is anticipated that the program 
will not lead to a degree but will be incorporated into a program 
leading to an advanced degree either in education or one of the 
social sciences. 



NOTES 



1. Kreitlow, Burton W., and Teresa MacNeil. “A Model for Edu- 

cational Improvement.” Paper presented at the annual 
meeting, American Educational Research Association, 
February, 1969, Los Angeles, Calif. 

2. Hefferlin, J. Dynamics of Academic Reform. San Francisco: 

Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1969, pp. 188-189. 

3. Flanders, Ned A. “Sharing in Change.” Educational Leadership, 

XXVII, January, 1970, pp. 327-330. 

4. Lawrence, Paul R., and Jay W. Lorsch. Organization and En- 

vironment, Managing Differentiation and Integration. Bos- 
ton: Division of Research, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, 1967, pp. 211-245. 

5. For example, there was a Symposium on the Application of 

System Analysis and Management Techniques to Edu- 
cational Planning in California held in Orange, Calif., in 
June, 1967. 

6. Likert, R. The Human Organization: Its Management and Value. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 1967, pp. 13-46. 

7. Duncan, Merlin G. “An Assessment of Accountability: The 

State of the Art.” Educational Technology, XI, January, 
1971, pp. 27-30. The author lists minimum requirements 
for educational accountability. 

8. Tye, Kenneth A. “Unfreezing the System: Equilibrium and 

Organizational Health.” Santa Ana, Calif.: Orange County 
Schools Office Supplementary Educational Center, Novem- 
ber, 1968. The author points out the significance of em- 
ployee and student attitudes and expectations, group 
norms, and cultural, political, and economic environment 
in planning educational change. 
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9. Henrie, Samuel N., and Higgins D. Bailey. “Planning Carefully 
or Muddling Through: An Educator’s Choice.” Journal 
of Secondary Education, XLIII, December, 1968, pp. 349- 
352. What the authors say about the necessity of clarify- 
ing goals and objectives and translating them into tasks 
is as applicable to higher education as to the secondary 
schools under discussion. 

10. Shultz, James, and Philip Winstead. “The Educational Devel- 

opment Officer: A Catalyst for Change in Higher Educa- 
tion.” Mimeographed. Durham, N.C.: National Labora- 
tory for Higher Education, 1971. The role defined in this 
section and much of the material discussed in the preced- 
ing section were based to a considerable extent on the 
Shultz-Winstead working paper. 

11. Two references are worthy of special attention: (1) Campbell, 

J.P., and M.P. Dunnette. “The Effectiveness of T-Group 
Experiences in Managerial Training.” Psychological Bul- 
letin, VoL 70 (1968), pp. 73-105; ana (2) Beckhard, Rich- 
ard. “An Organization Improvement Program in a De- 
centralized Organization.” Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Sciences, Vol. 2, No. 1 (1966), pp. 3-25. 

12. NLHE commissioned Walter Dick, assistant dean for research 

and development of the College of Education, Florida 
State University, to conduct this task analysis. It is an 
exhaustive study and has been a valuable aid in the devel- 
opment of the EDO training programs. 

13. Pilot-testing of NLHE’s in-service training program for EDOs 

L< scheduled for completion during the 1972-73 academic 
year, field-testing during the 1973-74 academic year. 

14. Lewis, John W., III. “Growth of Internal Change Agents in 

Organization Development.” Mimeographed. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Case Western Reserve University, 1970. Note in 
particular the material on page 118. 

15. Plans call for NLHE and at least one university to collaborate 

on a pilot test of this program during the 1973-74 academic 
year. After evaluation and revision, a field test is planned 
for the 1975-76 academic year. 
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